'What will you do with them? This is most irregular------*

'Just for this afternoon/ said Frossia, and shepherded the hesitating
girl back to the front door. There, in a spacious dim room she found
thirty-six children, ranging between three and eight. There were about
a dozen cots, a map, some paper flowers, odd boxes of coloured bricks,
and an enormous quantity of clay in the corner. This is the new
system,' said the girl in her best pedagogical voice. 'They are free to
express themselves, you know.' She looked round rather helplessly and
vanished.

Frossia drew in her breath. The children stared at her very solemnly.
They had had their dinner, they were not hungry, and she was glad to
see that they were dressed warmly and decently. But she did not like
their quietness. She tried to get near them, but they were shy, most of
them turned their faces to the wall, a few cried. The rest went on
regarding her with a solemnity she found most disconcerting. How-
ever, there were the paper flowers, the bricks, the clay. Wildly, Frossia
plunged her hands in the clay, found some water, and began moulding
an animal no Zoological Gardens had ever seen. She gave it a head, a
tail, and four legs. She looked round, discovered a dusty box of colours
in a corner, and daubed red and yellow all over the extraordinary body.
By the time she was finishing the tail, most of the children were clustered
round her. Two of them grew bold enough to demand the creation of
yet another animal. Frossia nodded and set to work. A child seized her
brush and began dabbing violent yellow all over the clay. By the time
the teacher came back, most of the thirty-six were generously bedaubed
with wet clay and various paints, and perfectly happy.

'They have taken to you. They usually howl when my assistant
tries to do anything,' said the girl. 'Well, please come tomorrow morn-
ing. I shall have to regularize it of course. What is your name? Oh, you
live round the corner. You could be on duty in the afternoon some-
times, could you not? You see,' she went on importantly, 'I am a fully
qualified teacher, but my section takes so much of my time/

*I shall come tomorrow,' cried Frossia, her heart singing.

This time there was no question of any Party references. The
spectacled girl had it all done within a week. Frossia found herself
occupied every morning and occasionally in the afternoon. There was
a wage of sorts, also a teacher's ration card. She taught them the
alphabet, told them animal and flower stories, moulded weird shapes
out of clay, made paper flowers with them. Sometimes she arrived
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